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How much attention are you giving as a citizen to Education in your 
community ? 


Are you studying the effect of the public school as an agent of social 
progress and national safety ? 


Does a deficiency in your local school disturb you as much as bad 
roads, poor gas, Or a mismanaged trolley line? 


How are you measuring the efficiency of an institution that costs you 
more than seven hundred and fifty million dollars a year? 


Are you a good citizen with relation to the schools? Are you in- 
formed about American education today ? 








The Nation and the Schools 


By John A. H. Keith and William C. Bagley 


A STUDY ofthe Smith-Towner bill and of the proposed Federal Department of Edu- 
eation which, is now being considered in Congress. The book presents fully the his 
tory of Federal aid to education; the record of the N. Eo A. in promoting Federal aid; 
the edu tional weaknesses revealed by the war: the justification or the appre priati ns 
proposed inthe Smith-Towner Bill; the need of a department of Education with a 


retary in the President’s cabinet 


“This book is rich in suggestions that point to practical effort. It contains a great amount of valuable in- 
formation in compaet form.” , > 
’ 


‘ 





The Problem of Americanization 


By Peter Roberts 


HE ideals of American institutions set forth for teachers of immigrants whos prob- 
lem is frequently complicated by racial, social, and political prejudices against a diffi 


cult new language and the strangeness of a new form of government. 


Write to the Macmillan office in your terri- 
tory for our Catalog of Books on Education 
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THE MEASUREMENT OF INTELLI 
GENCE! 

Custom dictates that this address shall 
eoneern itself with some recent and impor- 
tant application of scientific methods to 
educational problems. Elimination and 
retardation, the prevalence of mental 
deficiency, economy in time and the elimi- 
nation of useless subject matter from 
curricula, the development of standard 
tests and seales, school surveys, have each 
in turn, in recent years, occupied the cen 
ter of the stage. There can be little doubt 
that the outstanding feature of the past 
vear or two has been the interest in in 
telligence tests and their uses. A ques- 
tionnaire to colleges and universities sent 
out by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion, which I have just tabulated, shows 
that of 228 institutions replying 105 are 
ising them systematically either for ad- 
nitting students, for directing their edu- 
cation, for directing their choice of voca- 
tion, for classifying them into sections, 
or for eliminating failures, or for research 
and class demonstration purposes. A con- 
siderable number of those stating that no 
ise had been made of intelligence tests ex- 
press great interest in them and an in- 
tention to use them systematically or ex 
perimentally this year. <A similar inquiry 
if sent to secondary and elementary schools 
would reveal an interest there quite as 
keen as in higher institutions. Two state- 
wide surveys have already been made, in- 


cluding among other things a survey of 


1 Address of the vice-president and chairman 
Section V—Edueation, American Association for 


the Advancement of Science, Chicago, 1920. 
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intellect, and another is now in progress 
The New England Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools, a year ago, held a 
Symposium on the Place oOo! Psychological 
Tests in Schools and Colleges, the North 
Central Association of Colleges and See- 
ondary Schools has a committee at work 
on the problem, the Society for the Pro 
notion of Engineering Education also has 
a committee with a cooperative program of 
large magnitude under way. That intelli- 
cenee tests have ‘‘arrived,’’ so far as the 
school is coneerned, I had proot positive 
several weeks ago when representatives ol 
two prominent book companies came to 
my office, not, as I expected, to recommend 
their latest text-books, but to extol the 
merits of the latest intelligence tests. 
What better evidence is needed that tests 
are here as a force to be reckoned with 
than that book companies are rivalling in 
their production? Of the making of many 
intelligence tests there is no end. 

This interest is not limited to schools 
and colleges but extends widely to com 
mercial and industrial institutions as well. 
The extraordinary success of the great ex- 
periment in the army in adapting methods 
of measuring intellect to group examina- 
tions on a large scale, and in measuring the 
intelligence of almost 2.000.000 soldiers, 
must rank as perhaps the greatest prac 
tical achievement of modern psychology 
Wherever men, women, or el ldren are to 
be selected and classified on a basis of 
general mental ability, be it in school or 
in industry, the methods of group intelli 
gence examinations are certain to be in 


ere asingly eT! ployed. It is not to be won 
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dered at, then, that so many large com- 
mercial organizations are already using 
them in the selection of employees, and 
that a prominent industrial engineer 
should recently say, ‘‘No employer who 
has ever used scientific tests in the selec- 
tion of employees will ever go back to 
the old method of interviews again.’” <A 
new profession is developing whose stand- 
ards are even now being set by the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association. One could 
multiply evidence indefinitely to show the 
widespread interest in intelligence tests 
and with it evidence of a renewed interest 
in psychology and education. 

The great desirability of some method 
of measuring native mental capacity has 
long been recognized. Plato was, I be- 
lieve, the first to suggest a team or battery 
of tests for native capacity. In the ‘‘Re- 
publie’’ he propounds these questions: 

Did you not maintain that one man had a natural 
fitness for a particular calling, and another had 
not, in so far as the first learned a thing easily, 
the second with difficulty and the one with slight 
instruction was able to make important discoveries 
from what he had acquired; while the other after 
much teaching and practise did not even retain 
what he had learned; finally, that the one had a 
body which without fail seconded his mental pow- 
ers, and the body of the other thwarted him? Are 
there any other tests than these by which you tried 
to distinguish between the person who had a nat- 
ural fitness for certain pursuits and one who had 


not? 


Capacity to learn, originality and pro- 
ductiveness in thinking, and bodily control 
as tests of intelligence have a modern 
sound. While in current literature Galton 
is often credited with first suggesting the 
possibility of measuring human __ intelli- 
gence by means of mental tests, using the 
methods of the mining engineer of sinking 
shafts at critical points, taking samples 
and assaying them, the idea thus appeared 
much earlier and has reappeared again and 
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again. Plutarch conceived the inequalities 
in intellect as impressive for he says ‘‘that 
he does not find so great a difference be- 
tween beast and beast as he does between 
man and man’”’ in the ‘‘internal qualities 
and perfections of the soul.’’ Montaigne 
is still more impressed, for to him ‘‘there 
are as many and innumerable degrees of 
minds as there are cubits between this and 
With the development of edu- 
cational theory came the Leibnizian belief 


heaven.’’ 


‘*Die Erziehung iiberwindet alles’’ and 
the doctrine of Helvetius and the French 
Kneyclopedists ‘**‘L’education peut tout’’ 
and the supposedly democratic notion that 
all intelligences are equal and that differ- 
ences are matters of education and train- 
ing. With it came an almost superstitious 
reverence for education and its power to 
mould individuals to the needs of society. 
Aristotle’s thesis ‘‘it is manifest that edu- 
cation should be one and the same for all’’ 
prevailed and may be said still to prevail. 
The Platonic ideal of testing individuals 
and assigning them to the work for which 
they have natural fitness was replaced by 
an ideal ‘‘educational ladder with one end 
in the gutter and the other in the uni- 
versity.”’ 

Educational theory thus conspired to 
suppress an interest in individual differ- 
ences. It was revived again with the in- 
troduction of experimental methods in 
psychology by Galton, Kraepelin, Cattell, 
and others, and ultimately resulted in the 
Binet-Simon scale which is one of the 
really great achievements of psychology. 
Even it is not new in principle or method. 
An old legal formula (quoted by Daven- 
port) reads as follows: 

He that shall be said to be a sot and an idiot 
from his birth is such a person who can not count 
or number twenty pence, nor tell who was his 


father or mother, nor how old he is, so it may ap 
pear he hath no understanding or reason what 
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shall be for his profit or what for his loss, but, if 
he have sufficient understanding to know and 
nderstand his letters, and to learn by teaching or 
information, then jt seems he is not an idiot 

This ancient method of giving to the 

nd ‘‘stunts’’ to perform or problems to 
solve, each of which is as free as possible 
from special training or schooling, and 
each of which requires the exercise of in- 
telligence, is, when refined, extended and 
standardized, what gave to the world ten 
years ago a practical measuring scale for 
intelligence. 

The Binet Seale was devised to identify 
and grade feebleminded and backward 
children and it has found its chief appli- 
eation there. While its use was extended 
to the classification of normal children to 
some extent, the time required for indi- 
vidual examinations limited greatly its 
sphere of practical usefulness in schools. 
The necessities of war mobilized the best 
psychological experience of the country 
and produced a group test which accom- 
plished its purpose so sucessfully that the 
possibility of scientific selection of per- 
sonnel by such methods was thoroughly 
established. The possibility of adapting 
these methods to the examination and 
classification of school children was quickly 
seen, and the result is that at the last 
count there were in the field no less than 
nineteen different group scales devised to 
test children just entering school and 
ranging up to tests for college freshmen. 
Several hundred thousand children have, 
during the past two years, been given one 
or the other of these tests either for pur- 
poses of classification or for experimental 
purposes with a view to classification. 

While it is perhaps too early to appraise 
accurately the value of these experiments, 
it is already evident that intelligence tests 
have a great significance for educational 


theory and practise. What information 
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does an intelligence test give that is worth 
while for the educator? A properly con 
structed and administered test purports 
to give two facts concerning the intellects 
of children that are ot indamental im 
portance; one Is mental age, the other 1s 


the intelligence quotient. Mental age is 
the measure of the level of intelligence 
attained; the intelligence quotient is the 
index of mental alertness or brightness. 
The one is the essential fact in the ae 
eurate grading of children in school, the 
other is the basis for prediction of prog 
ress both in school and to some extent out 
of it. Two new concepts have thus been 
added to our edueational vocabulary. 
These two facts about children, if they 
are capable of accurate determination, are 
so vitally significant and make such a 
radical change in our conceptions of the 
functions and methods of the school that 
it requires no great vision to toresee that 
before long every child will be given an 
intelligence test every two or three years, 
and that every teacher will need to be 
familiar with giving it and interpreting it. 
This does not mean that a perfected in 
strument for measuring mental age and 
There 


is a distressing array of problems yet un 


intelligence quotients is at hand 


solved. 

We have made more progress in the 
determination of intelligence as a capacity 
than in the analysis of the nature of in 
telligence as a mental phenomenon The 
definition of intelligence was characterized 
by Binet as a frightfully complicated 
problem, It still is. During the past 


year one psychologist holds that education 
is primarily concerned with the develop- 


ment or training of intelligence while an 
other holds that intelligence is a capacity 
Another finds 


intelligence indicated by the capacity to 


that ean not be trained. 


learn, while others find capacity to learn 








but loosely correlated with intelligence. 


While one 


mation oft 


regards intelligence as a sum 


mental processes involved in 


adaptation, another regards it as a specific 


unit character. Native ability, 


maturity, 


informal training and formal sehooling 


contribute, in as yet unknown’ ways, 


toward success in Tests The measurement 


of the reliability of a scale as an index 0 
with 


native abil ty by its correlations 


schoo] arks. with estimates of teachers, 


with the composite seore from many tests, 
or with some other seale is not a satisfy ing 
growth in intelligence 


standard Does 


after the individual reaches a chron- 


crease 
ological age of sixteen or does it continue 


up to eighteen? Does intelligence increase 
at a uniform rate up to sixteen or eight- 
remain 
sufti- 


ciently so to make possible long range pre 


een? Do intelligence quotients 


constant, as they appear to do, or 
) These and many 


the 


dictions with eonfidence ! 


other problems trouble psychologist 


sorely in these critical moments. It is 
interesting to note that in the replies to 
the questionnaire already referred to, call- 
ing for estimates of the value of tests, there 
were all degrees of conviction represented, 
ranging from an enthusiastie belief in their 
value in admitting students to college, in 


directing their choice of voeation, in di- 
recting their choice of studies, in classify- 
ing them into sections, and in eliminating 
failures to a vigorously expressed doubt 
as to their value as yet for any of these 
the doubting 


purposes. In group of 


there were not only college 


but 
One may join the camp of 


Thomases 


presidents and _ registrars, psycholo- 
gists as well, 


the believers or that of the skeptics. I 


share the belief that such substantial 
progress has been made that even now the 
two most important facts about human 


nature, from the point of view of educa- 


tional guidance and direction, are capable 
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of fairly accurate evaluation. At any rate 


perfect measures though they be, they 


are so much better than the measures they 


supplement or replace that they should 


idely used in a practical way. 
Homogeneity in classes is what every 
school administrator and teacher strives for 
in grading, classification, and promotion 
‘*Be ye not unequally yoked together’’ is 
an injunction no teacher is allowed to 
is no satis 


often 
It has been strikingly 


forget. That chronological age 


factory basis of classification has 


been pointed out 
the crade loea 


shown recently by giving 


tion of 60,000 thirteen-year-olds. Sue! 


are found all the from t} 
to the eleventh. 


standard 


children way 


first grade The applica 


tion of educational tests has 


shown in any grade almost equally wide 


individual differences in achievement and 
tremendous overlapping of grades in spite 
of everything that is done to secure uni 
formity. The supposition has been that 


while there were enormous differences in 
chronological age, the chronologically young 
and chronologically old might very well 
mental 
be a differ 


Intelligence tests. both individ- 


belong together, and that if 


ages 
were determined there would 
ent story. 
ual and have, however, made evi 
dent 


Diekson, 


group, 
how far from true this is. Terman, 
Haggerty, 


have shown that the mental ages of 


Pintner, and others 


' first- 
grade children range from three years to 
fifth-grade 


seven years to fifteen years, and of ninth 


ten years, of children from 
grade from twelve years to nineteen years. 
The brightest child in the first 


all but reached a point in mental ability 


crade has 


corresponding to the lowest pupil in the 
high sehool. 


The brightest of the fifth grade pupils are above 
the median level for the first year of high school, 
and the brightest of the first grade almost reac! 
the median for the fifth grade. 
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Such a startling state of affairs no one 
would have suspected without actual tests. 
Investigations have amply shown that, 
generally speaking, twenty to twenty-five 
per cent. of children are in a higher grade 
than they belong and twenty to twenty- 
five per cent. in a lower grade than they 
belong. The very serious part of this mal- 
adjustment is the fact that almost always 
those who by their mental ages belong in 
a higher grade are the chronologically 
younger, the so-called accelerated pupils, 
while those who are above the grade where 
they belong by mental age are the chrono- 
logically older. The retardation problem 
of which we have heard so much in recent 
years is, then, from the point of view of 
mental age, just the reverse of what it has 
been supposed to be. The retarded pupils 
are the very young children who are kept 
back because of their youth. Dr. Johnson 
asked Boswell ‘‘What becomes of all the 
clever children?’’ The answer now ap- 
pears to be that their cleverness dies of 
inanition through being occupied with 
tasks that are too easy. Talent and 
genius will not thrive on ‘‘snaps.’’ On 
the other hand, the chronologically older 
are the real accelerates since they are 
usually above the grades where they be- 
long. This comes in part from a very 
common procedure of promoting pupils, 
after two years in a grade, regardless of 
their achievements. Mental age is, to be 
sure, not the sole determinant of fitness for 
any grade, but it is the most important one. 
Success in school work depends upon 
various factors of which general intelli- 
gence is only one. Granting good health 
and regular attendance, failure may be 
due to defective preparation or defective 
morale as well as to lack of ability. But 
defective preparation and defective morale 


are perhaps in large measure the conse- 
quences of defective classification. 
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One good reason why t teacher her- 


self needs to know and use ntelligence 
tests is for her own protection, Some 
superintendents and principals have been 
SO unwise as to rate teachers by the 
achievements of their pupils in standard 
educational tests. Dickson has given con 
erete evidence of how unfair this may be 
when the result of an achievement test is 
not accompanied by an intelligence test 
Five first grade classes in a western city 
were tested. The median mental age of 
the poorest class was five years and seven 
months, that of the best class was seven 
years and eight months. The median 
intelligence quotient in one class was 
seventy-six and in the other one hundred 
and twelve. The average intelligence level 
of one class was thus two vears above the 
other. To expect equal progress in these 
two classes would be as absurd as to ex- 
pect silk purses from sows’ ears, but just 
such expectations are entertained by super- 
visors, and teachers are judged by the re- 
sults their pupils attain. ‘‘By their fruits 
shall ye know them.’’ It seems almost in- 
eredible that there could be such large 
class differences, but Lincoln has recently 
reported similar findings. It is important 
for the student of education to bear this 
in mind for his enthusiasm for psycholog 
ical and educational tests is not fully 
shared by the great body of teachers In 
fact there is no little distrust and antagon 
ism among them, partly created by unwise 
use and interpretation of tests, and partly 
because they are so often told that only the 
initiated psychologist can give and inter- 
pret them. If the full values that may 
accrue from tests are to be realized, then 
the preparation of teachers must involve 
training in using and interpreting them 
or else Auguste Comte’s suggestion must 


be carried out in education. He says 
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At the degree of development already reached 
by our intelligence, the sciences are not applied 
directly to the arts, at any rate not in the most 
perfect cases; there exists between these two 
orders of ideas an intermediate order which, still 
vaguely determined in its philosophical character, 
is already more obvious when one considers the so 
cial class which is especially concerned with it. 
Between the savant properly so called and the 
effective directors of productive operations, there 
is beginning to be formed in our days an inter 
that of 
? 


to organize the 


mediary class, engineers, whose special 


business it is relations between 


theory and practise. 

Miinsterberg proposed such an engineer 
as intermediary between the psychologist 
and the practical teacher, designating him 
as the educational scholar. That absentee 
direction by an educational engineer, even 
if he would the 
problem seems unlikely. We have not pro- 
far enough in diagnosing ability, 


could be secured, solve 
ceeded 
general or special, to ignore the knowledge 
of individual that the 
teacher from long continued acquaintance. 


nature comes to 
Initiation of the teacher into the esoteric 
mysteries of mental teaching seems much 
easier and far more promising of fruitful 
results. Sheer necessity demands it, for 
‘‘the harvest truly is plenteous, but the 
laborers are few.’’ 

The stage of prediction is the final stage 
in the development of a science. The stu- 
dent of education is ordinarily classed 
among ‘‘addicted to ‘stealing the 
livery’ of science to lend respectability to 
their work.’’ The intelligence test ap- 
pears to be an instrument of high value 
for prediction since it not only indicates 
where a pupil can probably be located so 
that he may apply himself to the best ad- 
vantage, but it also indicates what may be 
His probable 
level 


those 


reasonably expected of him. 
rate of and the 
which he may attain are supposedly indi- 
cated by the intelligence quotient. If fur- 
ther research shows that the intelligence 


progress ultimate 


quotient maintains a reasonable constancy, 
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it will become, as time goes on, the most 
important factor in educational and voca- 


tional guidance, and education will be 


something more than a_ pseudoscience. 
Measure each child’s native ability and 
work in 


ability will then 


assign him proportion to his 


become a fundamental 
educational principle. 

Just what does this concretely mean? 
It means first that the and 
diate problem facing the school is that of 


great imme- 
reclassification, and essential facts for such 
reclassification are mental age and the in 
dex of the 

school systems there will be gradation on a 


mental alertness. In ideal 
basis of mental age and sectioning on a 
basis of intelligence quotients. No such 
pioneer experiment has been conducted on 
a large scale, but it is in progress or im- 
minent in various places. It must be done 
if only forty to sixty per cent. of children 
the grades corresponding to their 


Suclr a state of affairs will 


are in 


mental ages. 


not be allowed to continue when it is 


and its significance appreciated. 


Reclassification vertically to secure homo 


known 


geneity in mental and subdivision 


horizontally to 
mental alertness are apparently the two 


ages 
secure homogeneity in 
things most needed to increase school effi- 
ciency. School efficiency is thus a problem 
in psychology and not one of school ad- 
ministration solely. Since this paper was 


written Pintner and Noble have reported 


the results of an experiment in school 
classification by mental age with signifi 


cant results. They say in summary: 


The reclassification has justified itself in more 
ways than had been imagined before the experi 
ment was begun, It is thoroughly practifable and 
will eliminate a great deal of the present-day waste 


and inefficiency in the ordinary schoo] system. 


A similar experiment has been in prog- 
ress this year in the schools of Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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But, in the second place, this principle 
than that. 


do Two things: 


neans far more Edueational 


institutions they alter in- 

viduals and pick them out; they train 
and select. If, 
to ask a body of teachers which function 
the 


a few years ago, you were 


is primary and which secondary, 
answer sure to be given was that the fun- 
damental function of the school is to train 
individuals. Any other conception, they 
would say, would be foreign to our belief 
What we 


however, in recent years about the potency 


in democracy. have learned, 
of heredity in determining mental traits 
and capacities, and the inability of train- 
ing to produce the changes we have been 
attributing to it, what we are now learn- 
ing about the 

quotients, that 
for all with 
ean not be materially changed by anything 


constancy of intelligence 
mental alertness is given 
onee one’s constitution and 


we do, minimizes the importance of the 


school in training intelligences and mag- 
nilies the function of the school in selecting 
them and assigning them to the work for 
which they are best fitted. It note- 


worthy fact that all the great advances in 


is a 


education in recent years have been in the 
direction of providing for a wider range 
of individual differences through special 
classes, special courses, and special schools, 
and of extending downward more and 
more, aS in the junior high school move- 
ment, the process of differentiating selec- 
tion. Before long we will consciously rec- 
ognize that the school can be more effective 
if it gives up the attempt to accomplish 
impossibilities by training and allows the 
function of directing, guiding, and select- 
ing to larger proportions. The 
training function will be subordinate to 


selection and will be largely for purposes 


assume 


of more intelligent selection. Continuation 
school laws, the junior high school, and the 


increased faith in the power of education 
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to prepare for con | and successful 
living have enormously increased attend 


When 


hun 


ance in high schools and colleges 
students are numbered in th 


dreds, they are probably 


When they get into the thousands 


such 
a highly selected 
group. 


the problem of selecting the fit and elimi 


nating the unfit is so urgent that intelli 
gence examinations and special ability 


tests become a necessity rather than a sel 
Locke’s that 
out of ten men become good or bad, 
education, 


entifie luxury. thesis nine 
useful 
or harmful to society through 
Leibniz’s contention that Europe could be 
transformed in a generation by education, 
and the widespread belief in the efficacy of 
education to work miracles die hard 

If the selective function is as important 
as I believe it to be, then, in the third place, 
intelligence tests need to be extended to 
provide means of testing what Thorndike 
calls mechanical and social intelligence as 


well as abstract intelligence. For abstract 


intelligence—the ability to deal with 
words, signs and symbols we now have 
scales. For mechanical intelligence—the 


ability to manipulate things—we have lit 
tle or For 


the ability to manage men, leadership and 


nothing. social intelligence 


adaptability in social relations—we have 
nothing in the way of measuring or test 
tell, 


ability to deal with words, signs and sym 


ing devices. So far as one can 


bols may be quite independent of mechan- 
ical or social intelligence. In fact, each of 
the three types seems more or less inde- 
pendent of the others. The novel data, 


ability to deal with which may be special 
ized, will doubtless yield other types of 
intelligence as yet unlabeled. If reliable 
tests for the three types were available and 
their correlations determined, then genuine 
vocational and educational guidance could 
be begun from the first day a child enters 


school and would continue throughout his 
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Now it is possible for the 
London Times to say concerning the group- 


schoo] career. 


ing of children by means of intelligence 
tests: 


The whole procedure is far from sound. Intelli- 
gence is not the true test, If you take, at the ages 
of six and nine, ten boys of the same age and apply 
your tests and find that two are of outstanding in- 
tellectual ability, that three are of average ability, 
and five are backward, nothing can be forecast 
from the result in any ultimate sense. In the long 
fun it may be that one of the backward children 
will be ruling the country, another may be a great 
financier, one of the average children a rich mer- 
chant, one genius a professor of Chinese, and the 


other what, you will. 


Such statements give our 


optimism and show us how far we have to 


pause to 


go. They do, however, point to the need 
of a radical change in the teacher’s fune- 
tion from that of a trainer to that of a 
diagnostician and director, if she is to be- 
come truly ‘‘an artist in the souls of 
children.’’ 
V. A. C. HENMON 
UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


EXTRA-CURRICULA ACTIVITIES AND 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Ir was not so long ago that our colleges 
were indifferent to physical education, and 
even opposed to student activity along 
athletic, dramatic, journalistic 
and present-day social lines. Intercollegi- 
ate athletics in many, if not most, institu- 
tions struggled for years against faculty 
indifference and opposition, and found ap- 
proval only after a new generation of fac- 
ulty meft had come into control. Since 
then oceasional institutions like’ Reed Col- 
lege have rid themselves entirely of the 
time-wasting and commercialized evils of 
athletics, while some, like Columbia, have 
abolished intercollegiate football only to 
reinstate it later under, what were consid- 
ered, satisfactory restrictions. 


musical, 
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Fraternities also have had to fight for 
their existence. As late as 1881, at the 
University of Illinois, a pledge was re- 
quired at admission not to join a frater- 
nity, and for graduation a statement that 
such membership had not been taken dur- 
ing the course. Some, like Princeton and 
Oberlin, have never allowed the Greek let- 
ter secret societies, and have inflicted the 
extreme penalty of expulsion for violation 
of the rule. Some institutions have pro- 
hibited dancing not only on religious and 
moral grounds but because of the feeling 
that such social diversions are needlessly 
expensive and distracting to the life of 
study. The same has been the case with all 
of the many activities of present-day stu 
dents outside of the classroom. 

But the present finds all the common 
phases of extra-curricula activities firmly 
established and recognized in most of our 
colleges and universities. This can not be 
said to be due to an inability and a fear to 
rid the university of undesirable features 
of university life, but rather to a changing 
ideal of the functions of the university and 
a desire to make possible the complete edu- 
eation of the man according to his abili- 
ties and the needs of the time. The feel- 
ing has developed that all these interests 
may be so restricted and directed as to se- 
eure a fuller realization of the student’s 
possibilities as a scholar, as a leader, as a 
citizen and as aman. That there are valu- 
able elements of training to be found in 
them, not ordinarily found in a class-room 
work, every one recognizes. The problem 
has, however, become increasingly difficult 
to make them contribute their peculiar ele- 
ments without monopoly of time and effort, 
and distraction of interest from other more 
essential phases of university work. 

It must be noted at the outset that out- 
standing advantages have come in conse- 
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quence of the changed attitude toward stu- 
Student conduct, on the 


an ser3¢10 
activities. 


dent 
whole, is more satisfactory. As long ago 
as the middle ages, we are told, a parent in 
a letter complained to his son that he was 
wasting his time while others were at their 
the Uni- 


attending 


studies: and certain students at 


versity of Paris were classes 
‘‘but once or twice a week, choosing by 
preference the lectures on canon Jaw, which 
do not begin till nine in the morning and 
thus leave them plenty of time for sleep.’’ 


John Add- 


ington Symonds has translated the follow- 


Conviviality seemed to rule. 


ing student song of those far away days: 


Cast aside dull books and thought; 
Sweet is folly, sweet is play; 

Take the pleasure Spring has brought 
In youth’s opening holiday! 

Right it 
On grave matters fraught with care; 

Tender youth is free to wander, 
Free to frolic light as air. 

Like a dream our prime is flown 


is old age should ponder 


Prisoned in a study; 
Sport and folly are youth’s own, 
Tender youth and ruddy.2 


In 1763 the Statutes of King’s College 
nelude the following: 

The junior students shall pay such respect to the 
seniors, and all of them to the president, pro 
fessors, fellows, and tutors as the said president 
etc.) shal! direct and under such penalties as they 
shall think proper to prescribe.? 

The college faculty was not close to the 
students, and a natural antipathy existed. 
Even into our own time this attitude has 
persisted. Only a few years ago college 
pranks were commonly of the rough ‘‘ prac- 
tical joke’’ sort, hazing resulted often in 
disfigurement, and to be a ‘‘regular fel- 


low’’ seemed to mean, as far as possible, 


1 Report of Senate Committee on Standards of 
Scholarship, University of Illinois, 1916, 

2 Keppel, ‘‘The Undergraduate and His Col- 
lege,’’ Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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doing those things that were forbidden by 
the faculty and leaving undone those pre 
seribed. 


Recall 


whether you were the model man that you 


your own student days to find 
now insist on having in your classes. Do 
you remember those room-stacking trips, 
those numeral-painting rounds, those sign 
swipings, those yellings and howlings about 
some professor's home in the dead of the 


games, those 


night, those all-night ecard 
dances without number, those expeditions 
to the woods for an all-night smoke and 
feed, those class scraps that lasted for days, 
the time wasted at popular soda fountains 
and other student headquarters, your en 
grossment in football, the ‘‘ puppy love’’ of 
those dear old days, the way you used to cut 
chapel and classes, your cleverness in bluff- 
ing, how you ‘‘worked the Profs,’’ how you 
sat up all night and tried to make up your 
deficiencies by cramming for an examina 
tion. 

It is human to mourn over the good old 
aren't 


days and sagely say ‘‘that times 


what they used to be.’’ Thus advancing 
age throws a glamor over the days that are 
gone. Are we not in our comparisons be 
tween the memory of other days and the 
facts of to-day prone to overemp! asize the 


) 


present evils? Is there not now, after all 


a better understanding. and appreciation 
and comradship and response between stu 
dent and teacher? 

The point is that the 
of the 


called student activities, and, indeed toward 


changed 


on the part faculty regarding so 


the students themselves has had much to 
do with improvement in student conduct 


and student loyalty to their particular in 


stitutions and their sense of responsibility 
to both faculty and fellow students. The 


‘*horse-play’’ of former generations has 


naturally diminished as opportunity and 
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encouragement for athletics has developed. 
Follies and excesses have decreased before 
the stronger appeal of student participa- 
tion in what seems to them real-life Jobs, 
publication work, dramaties, and adminis- 
in class and other organiza 


trative work 


tions. Respect and honor for the faculty 
and faithfulness to assigned tasks have de- 
veloped as students have found their teach 
ers interested in their interests and, in a 
spirit of comradship, anxious to help them. 

Are we justified also in asserting, as so 
many are now doing, that scholarship has 
recently become notably inferior to that of 
former years? Reeall that in 1903 a com 
mittee of the Harvard faculty reported a 
‘*discreditably small’’ amount of study go 
ing on there, and that similar reports were 
1904 1908. 


how in the past the stock argument against 


made in and Remember, too, 
‘current courses and curricula and in favor 
of new proposals has been that the new 
would succeed better than the old in rem 
edying the existing unsatisfactory condi- 
tions of application and attainment. 

For a little light on the present situation 
consider the following figures for last year 
from my own institution: 

36 per cent, of the seniors made a standing of 2 


or more for two years.3 


to 
Lo) 


7 per cent. of the seniors made a standing of 2 
or more for two years, 

11 per cent. of the seniors made a standing of 2.6 

or more for two years. 


5.9 per cent, of the seniors made a standing of 2. 


or more for two years, 

6 per cent. of the freshman made a standing of 
2.2 or more for last semester. 

6 per cent. of the sophomores made a standing of 
2.2 or more for last semester. 

15.8 per cent. of the juniors made a standing of 2.2 
or more for last semester. 

32 per cent. of the seniors made a standing of 2.2 


or more for last semester. 


s A standing of 1 here indicates an average of 
C; 2, B; and 3, A. 
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» per cent, of all students made a stanidng of 
7 or more last semester 


Consider also the following averages 
from recent confidential reports from stu 
dents to the registrar: 


Average time per recitation spent in prep 


aration in Spanish 2.1 hrs 
Average time per recitation spent in prep 
aration in economics 2.1 hrs 


Average total time spent on college work, 
per week eet , 52.1 hrs 
Average time spent in social and other 


recreation (not athletics), per week. 9.1 hrs 


Average time spent in other activities, 
per GE bee ncaes ee tics 2.3 hrs 
Average time in reading not required by 
instructors, per week 3.8 hrs 


The first tabulation is not complete and 
the second may not be entirely reliable, and 
the showing is certainly not all that we 
would wish, in a number of respects, but it 
is believed that it is at least as good as fig 
ures for ten, twenty, or thirty years ago 
would indicate, were they tabulated. We 
need a more complete comparison of figures, 
but the inference seems to be that there is 
at least the ‘‘normal’’ amount of study 
going on and that not all of the student 
body has gone crazy over outside activities. 
The opinion is supported that the number 
of students engaging in the mad rush of 
‘*aollege life’ 


ber of those who are tending to business as 


is still inferior to the num 


usual. 
indicated as much when he remarked to me 


Such a specialist in ‘‘activities”’ 


lately that he was getting tired of seeing 
The 


present danger is felt to be, not so much to 


the same old crowd at all the dances! 


the great body of students of average abil- 
ity, but to the unusually capable men who, 
if their powers were more profitably em 
themselves in 


ployed, might distinguish 


scholarship. The impression is strength 
ened that our judgments are too largely in- 
fluenced by the noisy, the spectacular ele 
ment, the glaring examples of excess, and 
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the publicity given to extra-curricula men 
and events. Perhaps there are more than 
we think who will agree with one of our 
ex-service men who in a late issue of the 
American Legion Weekly wrote: 

I was in the Argonne, and I want to say that 
there is little difference between college life and 
the Argonne! 

We would not say, however, that the 
present situation is ideal. What we desire 
is no longer the abolition of student activi 
ties, but their proper regulation to the end 
that they may contribute their maxima to 
the task set for the university. It is just 
as reasonable to expect these extra-curricula 
interests to do this without guidance and 
restriction as it is to expect an entirely 
free elective system to yield the ideal train 
ing for the personal life and the social 
order. We can not assume the attitude of 
‘take it or leave it’’ either within or with- 
out the curriculum. In most institutions 
the task of systematically and skillfully 
handling the whole problem is still unper- 
formed. We should, then, get a clear idea 
of the situation as it actually exists, try to 
find the causes for present unsatisfactory 
conditions, and seek to formulate remedial 
measures. 

In the first place, the faculty and the 
more thoughtful students agree that too 
much time and effort are given by many 
students to these outside activities. This 
is made to account for excessive absence 
records, for student excuses that are pre- 
sented every day, and for the low average 
of attainment of unusually gifted men. It 
is thought to explain the comparatively low 
scholarship averages of fraternity men. It 
is certified to by the ever-present loafer who 
like, but unlike, the aged saint, is but wait- 
ing to be called hence. It is verified by an 
examination of student publications where 
a disproportionate amount of attention and 
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value is apparently placed on outside ac 
tivities. It is borne out by specific ex 
amples that come to notice in various ways. 
For example, a prominent student lately 
told me that he thought of moving to 
another university in order to get a new 
start and have time ,to devote to his stud 
ies. He was giving three entire afternoons 
to one activity alone, the student paper. 
Another student who was called to account 
for poor class work, said that he was regu 
larly using Monday, Tuesday and Wednes 
day evenings for fraternity, Y. M. C. A 
cabinet and other meetings. Another stu 
dent lately confessed to giving considerable 
time to social diversions in town in addition 
to those of the university. 

Such is the situation, known by all teach 
ers to affect too large a proportion of the 
student body. When we proceed to ask for 
eauses of over-activity in student enter 
prises we of course must seek for the more 
fundamental causes for poor scholarship of 
which these excesses are themselves results 
Here we find ourselves confronted by a 
problem that demands careful study and 
that can hardly be said to have been com- 
pletely solved by any of the many writers 
on the subject. But since a consideration 
of remedies must be based upon a study of 
causes we can not avoid a brief though in 
complete statement. 

First, then, we must notice that the spirit 
of the times has penetrated into the seeclu 
sion of academic life, an expression which 
is really no longer truly descriptive of the 
modern university. The university, in 
fact, has no walls, has no seclusion from 
the world, has no divorcement from life in 
any great degree. We are, as never be 
fore, a part of the life of the times. Our 
students bring from their homes their 
ideals, their habits, their points of view, 


their scales of values. They are, as a rule, 
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better supplied with money than ever be- 
fore. Many have not had the old time 
strict home training with its emphasis on 
duty. They overemphasize pleasure; they 
have already been stung by the movie fly; 
they have the silly society notions of their 
home towns; they earnestly desire popu- 
jarity in their group. They are affected by 
the after-the-war slump as well as their 
folks at home. They have the ideals of the 
business world—money making, push, the 
money value of good fellowship, the whole 
present-day notion of what constitutes suc- 
cess and the qualities necessary for its at- 
tainment. They are skeptical as to the 
voice of authority on educational values; 
they prefer their own judgment as to what 
is of lasting utility to them, having all the 
self-confident assurance, not only of youth, 
but of America herself. Time and time 
again students say to me, ‘‘Professor So 
and So requires a lot of stuff of me that will 
never be of the least use to me after col- 
lege.”’ 

Just lately in a weekly discussion group, 
such sentiments as these were expressed. 
The class work is not practical, they said. 
A year or so ago one of our seniors in in- 
dustrial chemistry wrote to ten or fifteen 
firms asking for a position. Not one of 
these firms called for a record of his grades, 
but inquired about his general standing in 
the college community. At ‘‘Georgia 
Tech’’ it is well known, they said, that a 
certain large industrial firm asks not for 
the best students in the class, but for those 
who have been leaders in student activities. 
Such is the present-day attitude of many 
students to class-room work, an attitude 
especially marked among fraternity men. 

These facts present a tremendous prob- 
lem for the university to solve even par- 
tially in a few weeks at the opening of the 
year, and it is remarkable that she succeeds 
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as well as she does in overcoming the inertia 
of the spirit of the times, and in holding 
aloft standards of scholarship and service. 
But having by choice made of the univer- 
sity an institution responsive to the great 
life of the nation in close contact with it 
and aiming to cater to the needs of our day 
we can not escape contact with the distract- 
ing and low-toned influences of the times. 

Furthermore, the successful fight for 
universal public education in America 
which was finished, on paper at least, when 
state universities were established has 
brought to us an attendant evil to scholar- 
ship. We are in the period antecedent to 
fruition of the accomplished plan, and we 
find our students coming from high schools 
poorly equipped in apparatus and faculty. 
We find our teaching force almost over- 
whelmed by the ever-increasing output of 
these high schools. We must add to this 
that the elective system in the high school, 
the introduction of vocational and other 
new courses that have naturally not yet 
reached perfection either in organization or 
in teaching force, have temporarily con- 
tributed to the inferior preliminary train- 
ing of our students. It will take years to 
build up an adequate system of high 
schools. It will take years for the universi- 
ties to adjust themselves to the increasing 
load of attendance. In the meanwhile we 
must make the best of the material pro- 
vided, with this one consolation at least 
that even though present-day students may 
be inferior to former ones in preparation 
they are not inferior in capacity for work. 

The fact remains, however, that such stu- 
dents finding their tasks too difficult and 
the personal attention given them by their 
instructors too meager swell the ranks of 
the idlers or for consolation and diversion 
plunge into those activities that are within 
the range of their abilities, and lend their 
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voices to the chorus, ‘‘Don’t let your stud- 
ies interfere with your education.’’ 

Is it open to question also that the teach- 
ers themselves are somewhat to blame? Let 
us be candid. Are not some teachers too 
easy in their requirements; and some, a 
fewer number, too hard? Do not some pass 
more than they ought in order to follow 
approximately ‘‘the curve,’’ or to avoid 
undue notice from presidents and deans? 
Do not some teachers too freely excuse stu- 
dents who are absent or fail because of out- 
side activities? Do not some of us our- 
selves lend a little too much encouragement 
to the idea that it’s what he does outside of 
class rather than inside that will make a 
man of the student? Do not some of us fail 
in getting close to the student and talking 
over his troubles with him in a friendly, 
sympathetic way? How the average boy 
does appreciate that sort of contact! Are 
we not as a body too tolerant with the boy 
who finally shows that he either can not 
or will not do the work required of him? 
Finally, do we think enough about and 
value highly enough, methods of teaching? 
The majority of college teachers hold 
rather low opinions of departments of edu- 
eation and their output, many asserting 
that the man who knows his subject prop- 
erly needn’t worry about his teaching. To 
do this means to brand educational psychol- 
ogy as valueless, and the entire effort to 
train teachers a mistake. Certainly a col- 
lege teacher needs training in methods if 
any teacher needs it. But what graduate 
school requires such a course, or what ad- 
ministrator asks for it when employing a 
teacher? We are products of a system far 
from perfect. Perhaps fifty years from 
now every graduate student will be re- 
quired to take a reasonable amount of work 
in education. 

A further cause for the failure of the 
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‘*main tent’’ to attract the crowd away 
from the ‘‘side shows’’ is now much dis- 


eussed and is thought by many to promise 
I refer to the ‘‘ Aca 
demic Mind.’’ What are the marks of an 
‘*Academic Mind’’? 


son,* without his suggestive discussion, it is 


an adequate solution. 
To summarize Hud 


absorbed in learning for learning’s sake, 
abstracted from practical human needs; it 
is self-centered, egotistical; it discusses 
things from the vantage of its specialty, 
showing a childlike ignorance of the com- 
mon experiences and attitudes of the com- 
mon man; it lacks real humor; it reduces 
the serious problems of life to abstractions ; 
it is literal and empty of imagination; it 
lacks healthy playfulness and is likely to 
become unesthetic and slovenly in clothes, 
manners, walk and speech; it creates diffi- 
culties in the way of most reforms or poli- 
cies of administration, is conservative, with 
little of the spirit of adventure; it shuns 
the heights and depths of feeling; it hems 
and haws in speech. 
this awful state is that when the 
Mind’’ goes over into the world of events 
it becomes other-worldly, unpractical, pro- 
vincial, unimaginative, inefficient. It gives 
ground for the stage carricature of the pro- 
fessor—‘‘long-haired, helpless, naive, child- 
like, unsophisticated.’’ 


The consequence of 


Academic 


In university work 
this ‘‘mind’’ enforces two great abstrac- 
tions, the abstraction of scholarly interests 
from each other and their abstraction from 
life. 

Now we get to the point. 
partmentalized and analyzed but never re- 


Science is de- 


stored to its intrinsic unity in the students, 
mind. The social sciences are made mere 
abstractions; the languages stop short of 
the acquisition of power to enjoy literature ; 
narrow specialists succeed only in produc- 

«‘*The College and New America,’’ Jay William 
Hudson. 
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ing a few others of the same kind; marks 
and credits and conditions for graduation 
are stressed rather than the acquisition of 
a rounded, masterful education ; ‘‘chunks’’ 
of knowledge in the form of courses are 
piled up, a sufficient number of which may 
be exchanged for a diploma; scholarship 
rather than the institutions of life, or the 
social order, becomes the goal; even the 
goal of scholarship is in the background ; 
education becomes irrelevant ; memory and 
reason predominate to the disadvantage of 
imagination, dreams, feeling. 

Thus the student’s work arouses no all- 
inclusive motive, his interest fails, and as a 
consequence he turns to the extra curricula 
activities as the place where he finds things 
that are vitally human, and training that 
the world will count valuable when he 
leaves the college. 

Very little time is left now to take up the 
third part of our study, namely a presenta- 
tion of remedial measures that may aid in 
the solution of the problem. But we should 
notice first certain measures that may be 
called mechanical devices, recognizing at 
once that there must be a limit to the num- 
ber of rules and regulations to allow the 
necessary freedom for the development of 
a free spirit, and that, after all, there seems 
to be a certain invariancy in the distribu- 
tion of student grades that does not yield 
to what many consider superficial treat- 
ment,® and that there are other remedies 
more nearly specific in character. 

It is certain that outside activities should 
be studied more carefully with reference to 
their possible contributions to education 
and their demands upon student time, 
classified accordingly, and rated on the 
In this list should be 
student 


standard credit basis. 


put work to pay expenses. A 


5 See Dean E. L. Nicholl’s report, Cornell Uni 


versity, 1913-14. 
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should then be limited to a certain total of 
credits and ‘‘activity-units,’’ with oppor- 
tunity for extra units in the case of the 
more gifted. The number of units allowed 
a student at one time should be specified ; 
and the number of major activities per- 
mitted during the year should be stated. 
A man who plays football should not play 
basketball or baseball. Oberlin has such a 
point system and thinks well of it. The 
Student Government Association at the 
University of Kentucky has inaugurated 
such a scheme for women. The obvious ef.- 
fect is to prevent over-indulgence on the 
part of the few, and a better chance for 
the many. 

Attention may be ealled to the plan of 
the Phi Gamma Delta fraternity for pro 
moting fraternity ideals among their chap- 
ters. An ‘‘Efficiency Cup’’ is awarded 
each year to the chapter showing the best 
record. 
ship is considered worth 50 per cent., or as 
much as all other factors combined, a pro- 
The relation of 


A system is used in which scholar- 


portion surely too small. 
the chapter to the college is counted 25 per 
eent. Credit is allowed for activities in 
senior honor societies, athletics, journalism, 
oratory and debate, student government, 
music, dramaties, ete. If we really believe 
that there is educational value in develop- 
ing character and in learning human na- 
ture and gaining administrative ability 
through college activities should we not 
make an attempt to evaluate the probable 
training and record the activity records of 
students in the registrar’s office? Aside 
from the estimate of the training received, 
such a record would be valuable to persons 


desirous of employing students. 

We might seek some device that would 
limit the number of evenings students may 
spend at social functions away from the 


university. In many institutions, however, 

















this would doubtless be impossible and in 
others it would be considered unwise, in- 
volving as it does a return to the strict 
regime of former years that many now dis- 
approve. A better plan would be to make 
our program for intramural sports so in- 
teresting that students would not want so 
much of the less valuable diversions. An 
all-inclusive health program with adequate 
grounds and equipment, with real physical 
recreation for every student will go far 
toward correcting excesses in social diver- 
sion. 

We should keep department club meet- 
ings and musical and dramatic rehearsals 
and all others possible in the afternoons. 
Let the student take his choice among those 
that conflict. The evenings should be safe- 
guarded for study. 


suggestion is that departmental clubs be 


An interesting student 


merged with the literary societies with ap 
propriate programs for the various groups. 
This might resuscitate the literary societies 
as well as save time for the study. 

We should magnify in every possible 
way the worth and prestige of the good 
We should restore competition in 
We should give more promi- 
Why not 
intercollegiate contests in scholarship and 
trophy rooms like those for athletics? Mis- 
souri gives extra credit to the high-grade 
students; other institutions add credits for 
graduation to the poor students’ require- 
Other colleges are differentiating 


student. 
scholarship. 
nenee to scholarship statistics. 


ments. 


between ‘‘pass’’ and ‘‘honor students.’’ 
We should promote the prestige of honor 
societies. It is plain that at present we are 
not giving the best students quite their due, 
in our efforts to speed up the mediocres and 
the drones. We should work toward the 
junior and senior college plan, making our 
standards for junior rank still more exact- 


ing upon the poor student, and insisting 
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that he do two full vears after attaining his 
junior rating, adapting the instruction of 
the last two vears to the maturer minds, 
and initiative. We 


undergraduate 


with more freedom 


should establish scholar- 
ships, some with stipend, but a goodly num 
ber without stipend. 

Finally, in this connection we should be 
more uniformly insistent upon thoroughgo- 
ing hard work in our classes. Many regard 
this as the crux of the whole matter. Snap 
courses are not only a reflection upon the 
teacher; they are a crime against the uni- 
versity and education. Credits assigned to 
courses should be made more nearly com 
mensurate with the effort required of the 
students. ‘‘Hard work,’’ says President 
Schurman, ‘‘is the cure for nearly all the 
evils from which American colleges and 
universities suffer.”’ 

A corollary to this is that we must, either 
through stricter marking or more stringent 
probation rules, eliminate the loafer and 
the inefficient from the university. Tolera- 
tion of the incapable or lazy student is un- 
fair to the public, to the teachers and to the 
In 1914-15 the University 


eliminated 


good students. 


of Chicago Junior Colleges 


about 7 per cent. of her student body for 
Wisconsin dropped over 11 per 
1915-16 


dropped 5.8 per cent. of the enrollment in 


failure. 
cent. of her freshmen. Cornell! in 
arts and sciences. If we were strict enough 


Only the fit 


we would drop still more. 
should survive ! 

More searching and ultimately effective 
suggestions would concern the reorganiza- 
tion of the curriculum and the improve 
ment of the teaching work. Let me merely 
hint at certain current suggestions. 

Pennsylvania State had Professor Wm. 
H. Kirkpatrick, of Teachers’ 
lumbia, spend 10 days there 
1919, 


College, Co 
in December, 


faculty on how to 


instructing the 
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teach. It was voted a great suecess. Our 
younger teachers would welcome such a 
course and so would most of us older ones. 
We must in arts and sciences, consider 
carefully the efforts made in various places 
to motivate the course of study around 
some central idea as that of the social 
order. We should consider the possibility 
of correlation courses, both for the purpose 
of orientating freshmen, and for the pur- 
pose of unifying the course for seniors. 
Columbia, Missouri, Dartmouth and others 
already have such courses. In a way it 
is a return to the old courses in the his- 
tory of civilization that have now disap- 
peared. We should study the advantages 
of the final comprehensive examination. 
This also would be a return to the system 
found in some colleges years ago. We 
should consider the possibility of improv- 
ing our grouping of departments and 
within these groups coordinate the courses, 
from the viewpoint of the student’s course 
as a whole. We should see to it that the 
four year’s work follows a consistent plan, 
not too rigid. Let the student elect such a 
plan, rather than a subject for his major 
and let the character of junior and Senior 
work be of senior college type. The ideal 
in curriculum building should be team- 
work, not departmental rivalry and mutual 
‘*hackseratehing.’’ A faculty committee 
should be appointed as was done at Illinois, 
to study this whole question of extra-cur- 
ricula activities as related to standards of 
scholarship, and a student council should 
be invited to cooperate in finding construc- 
tive suggestions applicable to the particular 
institution. Finally, we should be exam- 
ined for symptoms of the ‘‘ Academic 
Mind’’! 
Pau P. Boyp 
DEAN, CoLLEGE OF ARTS AND SCIENCES, 
UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
BRITISH MONTESSORI CENTERS 

We learn from the Times Educational Sup- 

lement that the draft of a scheme has been 
laid before the committees of the Montessori 
Societies of London, Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
and Liverpool, the aim of which is to relieve 
Dr. Montessori of a part of the burden of 
preserving in its integrity that body of knowl- 
edge ascertained by her during a lifetime of 
research. Dr. Montessori has signed a draft 
constitution for a National Montessori Center 
for Great Britain and Ireland, to consist of 
not more than two representatives of each 
authorized local Montessori Society in Great 
Britain and Ireland, elected every two years 
from among its members, one at least of the 
representatives of a local Montessori Society 
to be a member of the committee of that 
society, and one at least to hold the Montes- 
sori diploma. Dr. Montessori may appoint 
from time to time, for two-year periods of 
membership, other representatives of her own 
choice. The center will appoint from amongst 
its members a chairman, Hon. Treasurer, and 
Hon. Secretary, and will make regulations for 
its own management, but all appointments 
and regulations will be subject to the approval 
of Dr. Montessori, who will be president of 
the center and an ex-officio member of its 
executive. 

The aims of the National Montessori Center 
are stated in the draft constitution to be as 
follows: (1) To link up local Montessori so- 
cieties with one another; to combine their 
efferts in promoting Montessori ideals; and 
to be a consulting medium between the several 
societies and Dr. Montessori. (2) To encour- 
age the formation of Montessori societies. 
(3) To collect from, and communicate to, 
Montessori societies matters of general inter- 
est to the movement and of mutual interest to 
Dr. Montessori and the several societies. (4) 
To take cognizance of, and as far as possible 
co-relate, independent efforts in aid of Mon- 
tessori ideals. (5) To be the means of com- 


munication between Dr. Montessori and the 


several societies; by collecting monthly re- 
ports, ete., from the societies; and by trans- 
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Montessori and her re 
he eatin 


the sev 


ng them to Dr 
societies. (6) 


the 
and 


s to the 
d reports of movement from 


societies individuals; opinions of 


hers; questions and answers arising from 


practical application of the Montessori 
iod, or from theoretical difficulties, with 


communicating them in circular 


rm, together with information of the prog- 
f the movement, to each society, and t 


(7) To be a 
nse of Montessori 


Dr. Montessori. center of de- 


method, and 
To aid local 


Cc mnt rehces, 


ideals, 
in their entirety. (8) 


ieties in organizing lectures, 


shibitions, or other propaganda. (9) To 


national Montessori conferences and 
(10) to 


Montessori schools and teachers. 


nize 
establish an exchange 
(11) To 
ring matters of importance connected with 

the 


authorities, teachers, and the public. 


exhibitions. 


the movement to notice of educational 


PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTS AT COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


In his annual Dean Herbert E. 
Hawkes, of Columbia College, reviews the use 


report 


f psychological tests which he says are prov 
+ 


f de . 


termining a student’s fitness to enter college 


ng successful not only as a means o 


but also in making good academic citizens. 


Fortunately it is determine with 
scientific accuracy whether or not the mental test 


s a useful addition to our academic machinery. 


possible to 


If it turns out during a series of years, that the 


between the marks received on the 


the collegiate work of the stu- 


rrelation 
test and 
dents is distinctly higher than the correlation be 


mental 


tween the results of other types of entrance ex 
iminations and the college work, it would seem to 
e clear that the new plan of admission affords 
the best ‘ 


yy to carry on college work. 


index that we have of the ability of a 


The correlation between the work of the entir 
freshman year for the students who entered by the 
new plan and their marks on the mental test is 
.65. The reliable data indicate 
that the highest correlation that can be expected 


between the work of the freshman year and the 


most available 


results of the usual college entrance examinations 


is about .45. This latter figure has been obtained 
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not only from a statist il st r own fresl 
men but from similar studies in other institutions 

Although it is too early to make a final stat 
ment regarding the matter, every indicatio ts 
to the mental test as a most usef iddition t r 
machinery of admission. It must be kept in mind 
that the group of students who are admitted t 
college under the new plan are very carefully w 
nowed before the y are authorized to taks the 
mental test, The correlations obtained ss} 
therefore be interpreted as referring t th ‘ 
plan of admission as a whole rather than to th 
mental test alone. 

In addition to the use of the results of the men 
tal test in admission to college, they have been 


in my office as an aid in arriving at a 


diagnosis of academic maladies. A boy who has 
a poor academic record and a low mental test grad 
lifferent 


the student whose record is poor but whose mental 


generally needs a very treatment from 
And in several cases the mental 
which has 


university physician 


test mark is high. 
has afforded the clue 


office i 


test enabled my 


1 cooperation with the 
that he has not only es 


t has become an 


so to advise the boy 


caped being dropped, | excellen 
academic citizen, 


The like the 


mental test requires constant caution and scrupu 


wise use of a new instrument 


checking, but its possibilities for 


fundamental 


lous apparent 


usefulness are so and far reaching 


++ 


that a careful and scientific study of its signifi 


eance is one of the important tasks of the next 


few years. 


THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Tue Boston Public Library in an effort to 
make its facilities available to the public 
ypened three reception rooms on the 
floor to bring the 
1,000,000 books together. 


public and the library’s 


he three rooms will 


be known as the Information Office, Govern 


ment News Service Room and Open Shelf. 
The library in a bulletin on its new service 
Says: 

The questions which the informat fl r 
celves may properly be divi led into three isses 
First, those calling for answers which can read 
be given without the aid of the peculiar facilities 
of the library, but requiring acqua ance with 
the city and its resources; second, those whicl 
require for the most part library experience and 
ibrary training, and an intimate ki ywledge of the 
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organization of the library in which the office is 
located; third, those which call for the use of the 
current printed matter issued by the government, 
and require a working knowledge of the functions 
of its numerous departments, bureaus and offices. 

On the shelves of the information office may be 
found directories of the larger cities of the United 
States, a 
small ‘‘quick information’’ 
The World Almanac, Who’s Who in America, The 
Statesman’s Year Book, Hotel Red Book, Automo 
hile Blue Book, ete. At the desk and in the draw- 


ers of the vertical filing cases there is being ac 


group of city telephone books, and a 


collection including 


cumulated classified information on current topics, 
such as courses in the schools and colleges of the 
Soston and vicin- 
book 
elip- 


Boston district, guide books to 


time tables and _ publishers’ 


ity, railroad 
lists. In a box marked ‘‘Current Topies’’ 
pings are filed. During the week preceding the 
elections the box contained platforms of the par 
ties, biographical sketches of the candidates, an- 
swers to voters’ questions, and a sample ballot. 

From time to time small collections of books on 
special topics are placed in the room; at present 
the shelves contain a group of books on the Pil 
grims, and a citizenship collection. 

On the shelves of the government News Service 
room are the current bulletins of about 150 gov 
ernment bureaus and offices arranged first by de- 
partments, then by bureaus; over fifty of the more 
important periodical publications of the govern- 


ment are conspicuously displayed in magazine 


racks. The 
newspapers are 


same notices which are sent to the 
received daily from the Depart 
ments of the Agriculture, State, War, 
Post Office and Treasury. There is a complete file 
of The Congressional Record of the last 
with its index, together with several hundred of 


Interior, 


session, 


the more important hearings on contested bills. 
The Open Shelf Room, to the left of the In 

formation Office, 2.500 books. 

These volumes have been selected for circulation in 


contains seleeted 


the endeavor to meet a long-felt want of people 


’ 


who desire to ‘‘browse’’ among the books and to 
choose at leisure one which can be freely examined 


without the use of the ecard catalogue. 


THE SHEPPARD-TOWNER BILL 
Tue Sheppard-Towner Bill providing for 
cooperation between state and federal govern- 
ments for the care of maternity and infancy 
has passed in the Senate. The more important 


sections are: 
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Section l provides se That there is hi reby 





authorized to be appropriated annually out 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap 
propriated, the sums authorized in Section 2 
of this Act, to be paid to the several states f 
the purpose of cooperating with the state 
promoting the care of maternity and infanev. 
and the sum authorized in Section 5 for t] 
use of the Children’s Bureau, for the promo 
tion of maternal and infant hygiene, for th 
administration of this Act, for the purpose ot 
making such studies, investigations, and r 
ports as will further the efficient administra 
tion of this Act.” 

Section 2 authorizes an annual 
tion of $480,000: $10,000 to be 


appropria 
paid to eac| 
state for administrative expenses; a further 
appropriation of $1,000,000 for the fiseal yea 
ending June 30, 1922, and a permanent annua! 
appropriation of $1,480,000 for apportionment 
among the states in proportion to their popu 
lation. 

Section 5 provides that * The Children’s Bu 
reau shall consist of the secretary of labor, wl 
shall be chairman; the chief of the Children’s 
Bureau, who shall be the executive officer; the 
surgeon-general of the United States Publi: 
Health Service, and the United States commis 
The Children’s Bureau 
shall have charge of all matters concerning th« 
this Act, shall 


power to cooperate with the state agencies au 


sioner of education. 


administration of and have 
thorized to carry out the provisions of this Act. 
It shall be the duty of said Children’s Bureau 
to make or cause to have made such studies, 
investigations and reports as will promote thi 
efficient administration of this Act.” 

Section 4 provides that cooperation shall be 
carried on under the direction of the Child 
Hygiene division of the state department o! 
health, where one exists, and that the Chil- 
the state 
advisory com- 


dren’s Bureau may recommend to 
agencies the appointment of 
mittees, both state and local, and that at least 
half the membership of these committees shall 
be women. 

Section 8 provides that any state desiring to 
avail itself of the benefits of the Act shall sub- 


mit to the Children’s Bureau detailed plans 
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d for struct ‘ ’ Ext y ' F ‘ o te 
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health nurses, consult enters educat 5 ict ise g 
r suitable methods Cours t : ga 8 
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se by the various educational institu ; 
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ropriated under the Act for the purchase o1 MS. Modern physical edacat — 
tion of buildings or the purchase or rental _ structors 
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pul it all times whet t w no ter 
LABOR’'S EDUCATIONAL PROGRAM FOR school work 
ILLINOIS . ee 
? . . 1 I+ let r } ’ for + 
i iit Illinois State Federati: n of Lab udu 11a f f 3 
hich held its annual meeting at Galesburg CUSSION : quest S al for pr rat 
, ; : . + nehir , j fay ] ther . ] nel j 
October, planned an extensive educationa a i Ss i 
: ional mmunity services. 
rogram and adopted a number of resolutions. 
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4. The organization of continuation schools attendance, 
under the new law so as to help our youth make 23. A closer relat twe h i 
il educational and industrial progress, and not ment and the teachers 
merely to make them proficient in ‘‘blind alley 24. The appointment of a Standing Commit 
-_?* on Schools by the Stat Federation f Labor 
Doubling the state school fund. 25. The printing of 35,000 copies of this re 
6. Enlarging the unit of school taxation and their distribution to the teachers of nois 
7. Removing the Juul law limitation as it ap 


+ 


plies to school tax rates. 
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8. A separate and additional high school tax for 





those districts wishing to maintain both eleme: Dr. Jounxn M. Tuomas, since 1908 presid 
iry and high schools under one school board of Middlebury College. has resigned t D 
9 \ full endorsement of the educational and the preside! cy 7 Pe nsvi i i State ( re 


revenue program recommended to 
tional Convention by the Illinois St 


Association, 


10. The enactment into law of the Smith-Towner 


bill by Congress 
11. Inereased salaries for teachers, 


mum wage of $2,000 for the school 


. . 
year schools at Tufts ¢ eure Vill wiv 1 recep 


the Constitu Dr. Thomas was ordained to the 1 stry 


ate Teachers the Presbyterian Church in 1893. He 


if Education 


with a mini 


12. Preventing the present scarcity of teachers and banquet to President Cousens on Febru 


from lowering the standards for teachers. 8, at the Hotel V lon The e 
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planned to take the place of a formal inaugu- 
ration which has been postponed indefinitely. 

CuarLtes E. THorne, who has been director 
of the Ohio Agricultural Experiment Statior 
from the di- 


since 1887, has been released 
rectorship at his own request, but remains in 
charge of the station’s investigations in soil 
fertility. Mr. C. G. 


the station since 1902 and associate director 


Williams, agronomist of 


since 1917, has been appointed acting director. 


Dean C. H. 
sity, has been elected president of the Ameri- 


Haskins, of Harvard Univer- 


can Council of Learned Societies, a national 
organization embracing virtually all associa- 
tions representing the humanities and serving 
as a means of affiliating the scholars of the 
United States with the International Society 
of Academies which was recently organized 
Paris. 

Dr. Etmer E. Jones, director of. the schoo! 
of education of Northwestern University, has 
been appointed by the Albanian government to 
make a survey of their schools and report to 
them as soon as possible a system of public edu- 
cation for their country. Dr. Jones will leave 
America about May 1 and remain in Albania 
four months, returning to Northwestern Uni- 
versity about the middle of September. 

Dr. Oscar Kuiorz, professor of pathology in 
the University of Pittsburgh Medical School, 
has been appointed a representative of the In- 
ternational Health Board of the Rockefeller 
Foundation for work in medical research and 
education in Sio Paulo, Brazil. It is expected 
that Dr. Klotz will spend a number of years 
in Brazil, during which time he will serve as 
director of a pathologic institute. 

Dr. Lester M. Wison, professor of psy- 
chology in the Eastern Illinois State Normal 
School, Charleston, sailed on January 26 for 
Lima, Peru, where he has accepted the posi- 
tion of director of studies and examinations 
for the Republic of Peru, at an annual salary 
Wilson 


of teachers, 


of $7,200. Dr will have charge of 


the certification making of cur- 


ricula for elementary and secondary schools 
and of the standardizing of schools in the 


new five-vear program that the state is now 
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putting into operation for the improvement 
its school system. 


JonaTuaN H. Waaner, formerly superin- 


tendent of public instruction of the state 
New Mexico, has been appointed superintend 
ent of schools of School District Number 
One, Pueblo, Colorado. 


Mr. R. M. 


tendent of schools at Newcomerstown 


MARLOWE, superin 


(Ohio) 


formerly 


has been elected superintendent of schools 
Batavia. 

A. C. Bera, past president of North Dakot 
Education Association, superintendent 
schools for McHenry 
work of school inspector for 


North Dakota on January 1. 

Mr. Norman J. Bonn, of Northampton, Mass.. 
elected to Cotton as 
superintendent of schools at West Springfield 

Mr. Frep H. Nickerson, of Medford, Mass., 


has been elected superintendent of schools at 


county, assumed thx 


nort hweste r! 


has been succeed Car] 


Quincy, at a salary of $5,500. 


McCueEsney. 


speaking and music in 


PERCY instructor in public 


the city schools of 
Worthington, has been elected superintendent 


of the public schools of Milaca, Minn. 


L. E. Locan, training assistant under th: 
Federal Board of Vocational Education, has 
joined the science department of the High 
School at Knoxville, Tenn. 


Dr. F. M. Garver has notified the board of 
trustees that he will not return next year as di 
rector of the Oak Lane Country Day Schoo! i: 
Philadelphia, as he expects to go into univer- 
sity work. 

Mears, who returned last 


spring from a sixteen months’ residence in 


Euiot GRINNELL 


Greece and Turkey as trade commissioner 

the United States Department of Commerce, 
is now on leave of absence from the govern- 
ment. He has accepted an appointment as 
acting professor of economies at Leland Stan 
ford University where he has charge of the 
courses on economic resources, marketing and 


foreign trade. Prior to entering government 


ENR eae ee 


e in 1916, he was for four years a mem- 


servi 





‘ 
4 
: 
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r of the teaching staff of the Harvard Grad 


ite School of Business Administration. 


M. Henri Guy, dean of the faculty of letters 
the University of Toulouse, has arrived in 


Cambridge to take up his duties as exchange 


professor of French literature at Harvard 
During the second half year Professor Guy 
ill give at Harvard a half-course in the de- 


t ‘ 
‘ill & 


partment of Romance languages, “ The sonnet 
in French literature.” The course will be con- 


dueted in French. He will also deliver a 


series of lectures in French on the work of 


rneile. 


AccorDING to a cablegram from Athens Pro 
fessor Phoutrides, formerly of Harvard Uni- 
versity, and Professor Papanicolaou, formerly 

f New York University, are among those who 
have been discharged from Athens University. 
[They had gone there by request of the former 
premit r, Eleutherios Venizelos. 

THe Arizona State Teachers’ Association 
met in Phenix, December 27, 28 and 29. Miss 
Elizabeth MecCrickett, of the Ypsilanti Normal 
School; Dr. E. P. Cubberley, of Leland Stan- 
ford University, and President Henry D. 
Suzzalo, of the University of Washington, 
were among the invited speakers. The officers 
for the new year are H. E. Hendrix, superin 
schools, Mesa, president; Miss 


} 


tendent of 

Dorothy Gregg, supervisor of the grade schools, 
Bisbee, secretary; Superintendent D. W. Hib 
ner, Safford, treasurer. 

Orricers of the [Illinois State Teachers’ 
Association for the year 1921 have been 
elected, as follows: President—K. D. Waldo, 
Vice-president—W. T. Jobe, 
Hattie M. 
V ice-president— Alice 
Robert C. 


Aurora. First 
Vienna. 
Blair, Salem. Third 
M. Green, Joliet. 

Moore, Carlinville. Treasurer—Charles Me- 
Intosh, Monticello. Ez cutive Committee— 
J. O. Engleman, Chm., Decatur; Wm. B. 
Owen, 370 Normal Parkway, Chicago; O. L. 
Manchester, Normal. Editor of [Illinois 
Teacher—Robert C. Moore, Carlinville. Ad 


ertising Manager—George A. Brown, Bloom- 


Second Vice pre sident 


S, cre ta ry 


ington. 
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Sir Avuckianp Geppes, the British am- 
bassador to the U 
an invitation t deliver the second cours 
public lectures at the 
Godwin Foundation in Public 
ectures wil be given n the C 
of Houston, May 11-13, and announcement 
of the subjects will be forthcoming on the 
bassador’s return from his present 
England. The inaugural lectures of the God 
win Foundation were given at the Institut 


last spring by the Hon. 


William H Taft, 


twenty-seventh President of the United Stat 
Dr. Paut SwHorey, professor of classix 
philology in the University of Chicago, has 


been selected as the University Day orator a 


the University of Pennsylvania on Washing 


ton’s Birthday. February 22 The subject 


his address will be “ Our National U 


Dr. James A. Montcomery, chairman of 


Americar 


lustrated le 


the managing committee of the 
School in Jerusalem, gave an 
ture on “ Archeological work in Palestine ane 
the American School in Jerusalem” at th 
one hundred and first meeting of the Archeo 
logical Society of Washington, on January 17 
Proressor Epcar James Swirt, head of th 
department of psychology and education 
Washington University, has been invited by 
the administrative officers of the post graduat 
school of the United States Naval 
at Annapolis to repeat the lectures which h: 
gave before the officers and student last 


spring. Professor Swift wil ecturs n 


; 


“Thinking and acting,” on February 19, and 


nm “The psychol ry f managing mer 


April 9. 


A CEREMONY was held at the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology n the first ar iver 
sary of the death of Richard Cockburn Mac 
laurin, formerly president. Reginald H 
Smithwick, of Boston, presid f tl 
senior class and chairman of the Institute 
Committee, placed a wreat} mis rial 


which has been erected ! ne! f Dr 
Maclaurin in th bby of the Walker M 


rial building. 
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Tue statue of Ira Allen, founder of the Uni- 
versity of Vermont, which has been presented 
to the university by James B. Wilbur, will be 
unveiled at The 
statue is the work of Sherry Fry, the sculptor. 

Dr. E. B. Craigueap, for a 
sioner of higher education in North Dakota, 
and in recent years editor of the New North- 
Missoula, Mont., has died there of 
apoplexy. Dr. Craighead had been president 
of Tulane University for some years, and later 


commencement in June. 


time commis- 


west at 


of the University of Montana. 

Georce Compe Mann, for thirty-six years 
headmaster of the West Roxbury (Mass.) 
High School, and the son of Horace Mann, 
died on January 28, at the home of his son, 
Mann, at Richmond, Mass., 


seventy-six years. 


Horace aged 

Proressor THropor SCHEIMANN, of the chair 
of history in the University of Berlin, died in 
Berlin on January 26. He was the author of 
authoritative books on the history of eastern 
Europe and Russia. 

Tue eighteenth general convention of The 
Religious Education Association will be held 
at Rochester, New York, the main sessions on 
March 10 to 13, but with other bodies and ses- 
sions the days preceding and following. The 
theme for the convention is “ Education for 
There will be meetings of 


, 


world fellowship.’ 
the departments for universities and colleges, 
theological seminaries, pastors, Sunday-schools, 
week-day church schools, public schools, the 
family, community agencies, ete., all develop- 
ing themes relating to religious training in 
their respective fields. The convention met in 
Rochester some fourteen years ago, and it is 
said that its influence continues to this day in 
of religious education in 
Rochester churches; meanwhile, that 
convention the R. E. A. has more than tripled 
The full programs for the 


the development 
since 


its membership. 
next convention may be obtained on applica- 
tion to the office of The Religious Edutation 
Association, 1440 East 57th Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 

A measure has been introduced in the 
Maine Legislature which would advance the 
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salary of the state superintendent of schools 
from $4,000 a year to $7,500. 

Tue New York State 
passed a resolution on January 28 asking the 
Legislature to act to enable the City of New 
York to issue short term bonds to meet the 
deticit of about $28,000,000 in the city’s edu- 


Board of Regents 


cational budget. 

Girts of $270,369 are reported by Fordham 
University, including $10,000 pledged by the 
Knights of Columbus. Among the gifts an- 
nounced are two of $10,000 from Mr. and 
Mrs. Francis P. Garvan and Colonel E. R. 
Green; $5,000 each from Morgan J. O’Brien 
and Robert E. McConnell. The students have 


raised nearly $65,000. 


INCREASE of the stipend granted all Rhodes 
scholars from £300 to £350 a 
nounced by Frank Aydelotte, of the Institute 
of Technology, American Secretary of the 
Rhodes Scholarships. The statement says 
that the trustees regard the additional £50 as 
a bonus and not as a permanent addition to 


year is an- 


the scholarship because they can not be cer- 
tain either of the value of money in future 
years, or of their own capacity to continue the 
payment indefinitely. At the same time they 
wish it clearly understood that the bonus will 
not be withdrawn without adequate notice and 
certainly not in any case where a candidate 
has been elected in expectation of receiving 
it. It is proposed to pay the bonus in two 
half-yearly instalments of £25 beginning in 
midsummer 1921. It is pointed out that there 
is no suggestion that even this stipend of 
£350 is sufficient to meet the existing increase 
in living prices, and candidates are warned 
in the statement that they may well need 
small addition to it from their own 
resources. 


some 


ENTRANCE salary for high-school teachers in 
the Canal Zone is $152.72 a month, with in- 
crease of $10 per month for each year of sat- 
isfactory service until the maximum of $199.72 
has been reached. Grade-school teachers re- 
ceive $140.27 upon entrance, with increase of 
$66 per month for each year of satisfactory 
service until the maximum of $160.27 has been 
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Quarters are furnished to teachers 
without for the 
teachers in each town to employ a cook and 


reached. 
charge. It is customary 


form a “mess.” With this arrangement the 
average living expenses are from $25 to $30 a 
month. 

NORTHWESTERN University has recently ac- 
quired a 9-acre tract just a mile north of the 
Chicago This tract is at 
Chicago Avenue and Lake Shore Drive, and 


loop district. 
upon it will be erected in due time the build- 
ings of the schools of law, commerce, dentistry 


and medicine. 


Ricuarp H. Scorieip, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Califernia, now studying in Brus- 
sels on a fellowship offered by the Commission 
for the Relief of Belgium, has been elected to 
one of the two Rhodes scholarships-at-large. 
The winner of the second of the Rhodes Schol- 
arship-at-large was also a western man, Lloyd 
Haberly, of Oregon, graduate of Reed College 
and at present a student in the Harvard Grad- 
uate School. 

Dr. J. E. W. 


cho-educational clinie and special schools at 


WALLIN, director of the psy- 


St. Louis writes that corrections of the gailey 
of his article in Scuoot anp Society for Jan- 
uary 8 resulted in errors made in resetting. 
In the first paragraph in small print on page 
39 the correct figures will suggest themselves 
in most cases, but in line 29 from the top 
figure 5 should be 51 and .7 should be 47. 
In footnote 20 and 19 


a been 
interchanged. 1-2 in line 12 from the bottom 


lines 12 have 


of the first column on page 44 should be 1-5. 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
FELLOWSHIPS IN ART: 


As I consider the topic assigned me—the 


most important university problem—I have 
decided to speak on a question which possibly 
may not be the most urgent from the univer- 
sity standpoint but one which I believe to be 
tremendously urgent from the point of view 


of the country. 


1 Read at the Washington meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of State Universities. 
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I wish to suggest the advisability of the 


universities establishing fellowships in art 


painting, sculpture, poetry, drama, music 
open to creative artists of established repu 
tation 

The United States surely has reached the 
Golden Age of her Prosperity, if she is ever 
to reach it. Never before have we had so 
much money in the country; never before 
have there been such great fortunes; never 


before has our country given so generously 
to all benevolent and worthy causes. 

This should also be the Golden Age of our 
Art. 
here with such ability as creative artists as to 
the 


country in There are men and women 


bring us eternal fame and to enable 
United States to make 
world art, if they are given a chance. 


If this is to be done, it must be done under 


her contribution to 


the patronage of some institution. There is 
no one that is in the main more poorly paid 
than the creative artist. It is true that some 
painters and sculptors and playwrights ocea- 
the 


History 


sionally make large sums, but in main 
their return is small and irregular. 
shows, I believe, that the greatest artists have 
been under the patronage of the nobility or 
the rich or oceasionally of the state. It is 
certainly repugnant to the American spirit, 
either of the people or of the artist, to be 
under the patronage of individuals. It would 
seem to me, as our country is constituted, that 
there is no institution more eminently fitted 
to be the patron of art than the universities 
and colleges. 

On the other hand, I believe nothing would 
do more to-day to leaven the increasing mate 
the university than to 


the 


rialism of American 


have a great creative artist working on 


campus. The peculiar nature of this enter- 
prise makes it relatively easy to secure its 
I believe there are between fifty and 
universities in the 
vship of 
of their own budgets 
nvineced that 


support. 


a hundred colleges and 


country which could finance a fe 
from 2,500 to $10,000 out 
for a year, or two, and I am c 
such a fellowship fortunately started could 
The de- 


the 


be supported from private sources. 


velopment of art has always appealed to 
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wealthy and an institution that can secure a 
distinguished creative artist on such a fellow- 
ship eould, I believe, after demonstrating the 
worthwhileness of the enterprise, find those 
among her friends who would gladly main- 
tain it. 

Perhaps more has been done along this line 
than I am aware of, but I believe it is a 
matter which should receive the attention of 
every strong institution in the land to-day, 
ard that a concerted effort should be made 
to establish these fellowships on a sufficiently 
large basis to give the amplest opportunity 
and freedom to work to the established artists 
of the country. 

It would be easy to read a long list of the 
distinguished men who have already fully 
won their spurs. I would like, however, to 
read the names of a few who would certainly 
grace any college in our land. 

Among the poets and dramatists: Witter 
Bynner, Bliss Carman, Olive Tilford Dargan, 
Robert Frost, Vachel Lindsay, Perey Mac- 
Kaye, John Neihardt, Edwin Arlington Rob- 
inson, Sara Teasdale, George Edward Wood- 
berry. 

Among the painters: Frank Benson, Cecilia 
Beaux, George DeForest Brush, Paul Dough- 
erty, Robert Henri, Joseph Pennell, Edmund 
C. Tarbell, Abbott Thayer. 

Among the musicians: Arthur Farwell, 
Henry F. Gilbert, Ruben Goldmark, Henry K. 
Hadley, Henry Holden Huss, Edgar Stillman 
Kelley, Charles Martin Loeffler, Harvey 
Worthington Loomis. 

Among the sculptors: George Grey Barnard, 
James Fraser, Frederick MacMonnies, Paul 
Manship, Lorado Taft. 

Among the artists listed above, two—Edgar 
Stillman Kelley, composer, and Percy Mac- 
Kaye, poet-dramatist—are already the recipi- 
ents of such fellowships at The Western Col- 
lege and Miami University respectively. 

Such fellowships as are here contemplated 
should be free from all academic duties; 


should be a frank recognition of an eminent 
artist as a creator without any obligation of 
return other than work in his chosen field. 
I believe that the establishment of a pro- 
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fessorship would very largely defeat the pur- 
pose to which I am directing your attention, 
the development of American art. It is only 
as this could be developed freely without re 
striction as to hours or time that the greatest 
results could be gained. I have the feeling 
that the original appointment should be made 
for one or two years, the fellowships to be 
financed out of the budget of the institution. 
During this period an effort should be made 
to secure the maintenance of the fellowship 
from some of the friends or alumni of the in- 
stitution. The appointment should be made 
subject to termination at any time at a year’s 
notice by the institution or by the artist, but 
the endeavor should be to secure a man of 
sufficient distinction and capacity to warrant 
permanent tenure. 

I would strongly recommend to this asso- 
ciation the encouragement of the foundation 
of fellowships in music, poetry, drama, paint- 
ing, sculpture and other arts and would 
urge upon your attention the responsibility 
of the colleges and universities in supporting 
and fostering Art in America in this her 
golden age. 

R. M. Hucues 

MIAMI UNIVERSITY 


THE EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN IN TECHNICAL 
AND SCIENTIFIC POSITIONS 

Tue records of the U. S. Civil Service Com- 
mission show that an increasing number of 
women are being appointed in the govern- 
ment service to positions which require techi- 
nical or scientific training. 

Opportunities for women in such positions 
would be increased if a larger proportion of 
those who attend the colleges and universities 
pursued technical and scientific courses. This 
contemplates, of course, the selection of such 
courses in high schools and other preparatory 
schools with the view to college work. 

The record of the commission for the 
position of assistant examiner in the Patent 
Office is significant. In 1920, eligible ratings 
in this examination were attained by 70 men 
Of the men, 61 were ap- 
The 70 male 


and 7 women. 
*pointed, and of the women, 5. 
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gibles wert produced by 8s applicants, moment hough there ! risk of unen 


‘ f the 24 women who app! ed 17 failed plovi nt for teachers, the ft neial satre 


uality. 1 hey acked the necessary train which unempl yment 18 a svymptor has \ 
Q technical subjects. This situatio1 direct bi iring on educatior | 
ts n examinations for other technieal ties Car it least pr eed S ePedily 
branches of the government servi n varving sible with the preparat f their s 
et rhis vw st thing 1 id 
In November last the commissi nm decided t n to either rates ir taxes L il authorit < 
pen all examinations to women, regardless must also be considering such views t 
whether appointing officers stated that Cabinet as have already been announced. Mr 
vacancies existing or in immediate prospect Chamberlain in the economy debate. while d 
lired the services of men. A_ detinit claring that we could not lessen our present 


1 


tatement is published in each announcement outlay. stated that schemes involv ng expend 
. I 


f examination when the particular ottice for ture not yet in operation would remai1 


_— 


hich the examination is being held is not abevance except with fres} 


ing to consider women for appointment and in a Cireular which we print to-day 








The appointing officer still has the legal right board calls attention to this decision. Under 
specify the sex desired in filling any par the Act of 1918 all schemes are submitted ¢ 
ular vacaney, but unless he so specifies the board, though the bringing into force of 

certification of eligibles is made by the com section 10 relating to day continuation sec Is 


ssion regardless of sex. lies with the local authority. If the board, by 

Numerous examinations in technical, pro direction of the Cabinet or otherwise, disap 
essional and scientific lines are now open. proves of the scheme which it is the duty 
fhis is a normal condition. One may always the local authority to submit under sectior 
find open a number of examinations for posi- the matter must come before Parliament 
tions requiring a knowledge of chemistry, under section 5. Thus any action of the Cabi 
physies, drafting, economies, law, agricultural net is subject to Parliamentary consideration. 


te. since the reasons tor the reject n must w 


‘ 


The purpose of this communication is to. one month be laid before Parliament. T] 


suggest the advisability of recommending to public may thus rest assured that the schem 
men students in preparatory schools and in will be subject to the fullest consideration 
colleges the advantage of pursuing technical fore coming into force The Prime Minister 


| scientifie courses rather than the purely speaking in the same debate, said 


ademic courses. The commission believe Cc yuld not think of al vthing more d inge! t 
that the changing conditions are not peculiar society than to starve the teachers, and he r 
to the government service, but are found in fused to accept the responsibility of ‘ 
private employ as well; that the war experi- down salaries. The only alternative, he said 


f removing in considerable measure any the Act of 1918, and he went on t 


| rejudice which may have existed aga t the the danger of sucl eour ( equent 
employment of women for techni ds in effect, declined to denour lucat 
entific work projects and evervt that ” Vet 


Martin A. Morrison, felt that it was not the time for developing 

Presi t even the most beneficent schemes, whether for 

education or for health. Thus h 

QUOTATIONS ter for further consideration, having pointed 

TOWARDS ECONOMY ut both the dangers of delay and the difficulty 
CuristmMas finds the teaching profession ‘f progress. 

h its full share of the anxieties of the What is the positior itside London, er 


s ull 
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part of the scheme is legally in operation ? At 
sirmingham the council has passed, by 56 
votes to 39, a resolution urging the govern- 
ment not to enforce the section of the Act re- 
lating to day continuation schools until the 
housing question has been satisfactorily dealt 
with and until financial conditions are more 
favorable. The resolution shows lack of knowl- 
edge of the Act, for it is the city council, and 
not the government, who have the feminine 
privilege of naming the appointed day. How- 
ever, it looks as if day continuation schools in 
Birmingham are to be postponed till the Greek 
kalends. Alderman Pritchett, in moving the 
resolution, said that more money, when it was 
available, should be spent on elementary and 
secondary education. We pointed out last 
week that under the Pembroke scheme day con- 
tinuation schools could be avoided altogether 
and secondary education given to all children. 
Perhaps Birmingham will hold this sugges- 
tion in mind. From the point of view of local 
efficiency it is a better and cheaper scheme 
than that adopted in London; but it will re- 
quire some courage and foresight to adopt it. 
Birmingham, however, has never lacked these 
qualities, and no doubt labor leaders in the 
city will weigh Mr. Clyne’s words on the sub- 
ject of education in the recent debate. Brad- 
ford, on the other hand, is evidently unwill- 
ing to its activities, though the 
recent protest by the elementary education 
subcommittee and by a mass meeting of teach- 
ers against the decision of the board to post- 
pone the date on which the new school-leaving 
age-limit comes into operation was due to a 
misapprehension. This is merely due to the 
delay in the technical termination of the 
war. When the Treaty of Peace with Turkey 
is ratified the new rule as to school leaving 
comes into operation, unless there is fresh 


postpone 


legislation. 

Smaller urban and rural authorities are ma- 
king various efforts to combine educational 
progress with At Doncaster, the 
town council has adopted the proposals of the 
educational committee to establish central sec- 
ondary schools. At Grantham, in spite of 
opposition, the town council has voted in favor 


economy. 
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of day-continuation schools, and has urged the 
local education authority to declare the ap- 
pointed day; Ipswich is hesitating, and the 
East Suffolk is being urged to 
push through its scheme, and at the same tim: 


committee 


to strive to put the main charge on the ex- 
chequer. Lancashire teachers are up in arms 
against any postponement of the abolition of 
half-time, and their association deplores the 
waste of child life caused by the continuance 
during the past two years of the half-time 
That 


view is certainly held in Manchester, and it is 


system and the early school-leaving age. 
is the general view 

half-time 
been 


not surprising that it 
among the teachers of the great 
county. In Wiltshire there has 

complaint against the employment by-laws on 
the ground that children are learning to use 
their brains but not their hands, though th« 
Act of 1918 recognizes that this is a false 
antithesis. There is thus ample evidence that 
the local authorities are in favor of real econ- 
omy, but are not willing to sacrifice efficiency 
to the need for lower expenditure without re- 
gard to the field in which the saving is made.- 

The Times Educational Supplement. 


some 


EXPENDITURE ON EDUCATION IN 
GREAT BRITAIN! 


Our sub-committee were impressed by the 
atmosphere of financial laxity in which ques- 
tions involving education are apt to be con- 
sidered. They consider that the general atti- 
tude of the board has been one of enthusiasm 
for the promotion of education, with too little 
regard to the cost entailed. 

It was represented to our sub-committee 
that the Board of Education relies chiefly 
upon the local authorities to secure economy 
in expenditure. The policy and activities of 
the loeal authorities vary considerably. In 
cases of some local authorities, which have 
been described as progressive, there has been 
an impelling enthusiasm for the expansion 
and development of public education, notwith- 


1From the seventh report of the Select Com- 
mittee on National Expenditure, issued as a Par- 
liamentary Paper. 
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standing the cost, and in other eases, which 


save been described as laggard authorities, 
there has been an unwillingness to incur 
greatly increased expenditure. It has been 


veld by the Board of Education that increased 


expenditure means generally increased effi- 
ciency, and the general attitude of the board 
has been to stimulate the so-called laggard 


al authorities to spend more. 

If it should be decided by Parliament that 
a limitation must be placed upon expenditure 
for the purposes of education, the committee 
state that action should be taken immediately 
before new commitments are ineurred. If 
economy is desired, and a cessation of rapidly 
consider that 
those parts of the Education Act, 1918, which 


involve increased expenditure should be sus- 


increasing expenditure, they 


pended, and the financial provisions of the Act 
The Board 


of Education should be empowered and ex- 


should be revised and amended. 


pected to limit strictly the amount paid from 
public funds towards the cost incurred locally 
The erec- 


tion of new buildings, an excessively costly 


in respect of educational services. 


business at the present time, whether charged 
to capital or revenue, should be discouraged 
and limited to cases in which accommodation 
is very urgently required. 

Our sub-committee were not able to go fully 
into the question of the training and provi- 
sion of teachers for the public service, but the 
evidence obtained pointed to the fact that the 
teachers in the public elementary schools are, 
pupils from 
public elementary schools to be trained for the 


with few exceptions, selected 
teaching profession, and that this process has 
Little or no 


effort appears to have been made to draw a 


been an exceedingly costly one. 


larger number of the teaching profession from 
There is great 
difficulty in finding a sufficient number of 


all classes of the community. 


teachers for present requirements, in spite of 
the large expenditure which has been made. 
The increased salaries now offered should be 
an inducement to enter the teaching pro- 
fession, and the board should encourage per- 
sons to do so who are already educated and 
require training in teaching only. 
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The fees charged for secondary and higher 
education are very low, in far below the 
the afforded; it 
appears to your committee that the competi- 


tact, 


cost of education which is 
tion of the secondary schools established and 


maintained out of public funds, which are 
able to charge low fees at the publie cost, is 
the 


schools and bringing them as a charge upon 


rapidly impoverishing older endowed 
Your committee desire to 
the 


which has already been made for free second 


the public funds. 


draw attention to very large provision 


ary education; and in view of this fact, and 


in the interests of economy in public ex- 


penditure we recommend that a careful re- 
vision of the fees charged for secondary and 


higher education should be made. 


Your committee recommend that the ad- 
vantages of the teachers’ superannuation 
scheme should be made available for all 
teachers in efficient schools. Evidence was 


given that many good secondary schools are 
being closed owing to their inability to pro- 
for staff. It 


would be more economical to make the sug- 


vide pensions their teaching 


gested concession to such schools than to 


undertake the 
and the education of the pupils at 


maintenance of new schools 
present 
taught in the schools that are closing down, 
particularly as the opening of new state-aided 
secondary schools must involve a liability in 
respect to superannuation for the extra 
teachers engaged. 

Under the act of 1918, neither Parliament, 
the Board of Education, nor the local authori- 
ties can control expenditure. Commitments 


are made and obligations incurred which 


must be discharged, and it is impossible to 
forecast where this will end. A vicious circle 
of divided 
lished 


Parliament. 


responsibility is estab- 
the 


eonside r 


financial 
eontrol of 
that 


is now beyond 
Your 


if the Board of Education is equipped with 


which 


committee 


full control over the expenditure made from 
the taxpayers’ money, including the liabilities 
which are incurred, and a general atmosphere 
of economy in administration and expenditure 
is established, the alarming increase of recent 


years may be prevented in future 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 
FEMALE CRIMINAL OFFENDERS 

In May 1919, the Army Alpha tests were 
given to twenty-seven white and ten colored 
female offenders at the Detroit House of 
Correction. The results are of interest as 
they give additional ratings on the intelli- 
gence of an average group of female offenders 
and seem to confirm certain conclusions of 
Professor Murchison? with respect to white 


and colored offenders. 
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men, 25 points.¢ The results of the Alpha 
tests at Ohio State-and Miami Universities 
show that the average score for women is 
about six points less than for men. We may 
risk the inference, if the sex difference is six 
points in a selected group, that the median 
score for “n unselected group of white women 
is 56 poi: ‘s; for colored women 17 points. 
In a comparison of the median scores, ob- 
tained from the Detroit group, with the scores 
deduced from the Army medians, the group of 
white female offenders is 16 point below the 

















The median scores for each group are: (a) 
White, Median 30 points; (b) Colored, Median 
20 points. Murchison found 35 and 30 points 
respectively.’ 

The median score for white men as found 
by the army tests is 62 points; for colored 


1These tests were given by Sergeant Taub 
under the direction of Major G. F. Arps, at the 
time chief educational officer of the U. S. Army 
General Hospital No. 36. 

2‘*Criminals and College Students,’’ Murchison, 
ScHoo. AND Society, July 3, 1920, Vol. XII., No. 
288, 

8 Ibid. 

4 Ibid. 





4A LETTER PUTING 


Fie. 1 


median score of white women; the group of 
colored female offenders in the same compari- 
son is 3 points above the median score for 
colored women. This, relatively, bears out 
the point made by Professor Murchison that 
the class of colored female offenders is com- 
posed of the more intelligent negro women, 
while the white female offenders are below 
average intelligence. 

It is interesting to note in the relation of 
intelligence score to the nature of the crime 
committed that the highest score for the en- 
tire group was made by a negress charged 
with petty larceny, and the lowest by a negress 
under charge of assault with intent to kill. 








ae 
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19 
i [hese findings place themselves wel! in Pro- and the grade reached = 3 693 
les fessor Murchison’s table’ of the relation of with a P.E. of .0575 (Pearson's formula 
telligence t the crime committed. The percentile ranks s re, ments age 
es In the group of offenses, 38 per cent. are equivalents and corresponding number of 
six gainst sex; JS per cent. against property; cases, are given in Table I] 
and 24 per cent. against life. A detailed dis- mien 
on bution follows: 
= I. Sex Offences: (a) Bigamy 2 W® and Score M.A 


0 N®: (b) Prostitution 1 W and 0 N: (c¢) 
Adultery 6 W and 0 N; (d) Miscellaneous 2 8.5 ? ’ 
-_ Sex Offences 2 W and 3 N. Totals 11 W and 4 le . 
; 3N 9 97 , * 


- II. Property Offenses: (a) Highway rob 11 10.0 
bery 1 W and 0 N; (b) Larceny 1 W and + 9 : o “ 
1 N; (c) Grand Larceny 6 W and 1 N; (dad) 15 10.4 243 
Forgery 0 W and 1N; (e) Arson 1 W and 16 10.4 270 
0 N; (f) Assault and attempt to rob 0 W ~ er * 34 
d 2 N, Totals 9 W and 5 N. 22 11.1 13 
Ill. Life Offences: (a) Cutting to wound on “ ~ : 
0 W and 1N; (b) Robbery and attempt on life O4 1 : 16 
1 W and 0 N; (c) Assault and attempt on life 27 11.5 17 Oo 
0 W and 1 N; (d) Murder 4 W and 0 N; 4 ma -. “ 
(e) Manslaughter 1 W and 0 N; (f) Aiding 30 11.9 20 540 
in murder 1 W andON. Totals 7 W and 2 N. a _ abe Ge 
The median score of the white sex offenders 37 12 3 3 f 
s 23; of the negro, 14: of the white offenders 41 2.5 24 b4s 
against property rights, 30; of the negro, 49; ro me on - 
of the white offenders against the rights of i8 13.0 27 729 
ife, 46; of the negro, 10. o 13.1 . ne 
67 14.2 24 7s 
Figure 1 shows the distribution of the three 73 14.6 0) % 
classes of offenses according to percentage in SI 15.2 2 837 
the Army letter classification. The sex and ~~ - - ; a 
property curves are bimodal. This bimodal 87 15.6 { . 
grouping was noted previously by Dr ~ 15.9 
— -—— “ v1 16. 
W eidensall.’ 124 17 7 
s Two of the women were born in Canada, 
. the remainder in the states. The age range The numerical equivalents of Aly 


ran from 18 to 47, grouped as follows: three ®rmy letter rating together with the percent 
is below 20: sixteen between 20 and 30; thirteen age of offenders is as { 
hetween 30 and 40; five between 40 and 48. 


Thirty of the offenders quit school in the 


\- a ds . 3 , A Very Superior 2 
grades, six in high school, while one claimed ' ms ' 
, 3 Superior 134 
to have reached the second year in college. é = : 
v oan , : d : C+, High Average i 104 f 
[he score in this last case is 91 points (M.A. , i~_ 94 
n CU. Average . } t 
, 16). The correlation between mental ages Qan, teow Aves o5~ 44 
e 5‘ riminals and College Students,’’ Murchison, D. Inferior , <4 o1.0 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 3, 1920, Vol. XII., No D—. Very Inferior ' . ot. 


288. 7‘<The Mentality of the Crin Woma: 


¢‘*W’’ means white; ‘‘N’’ means negro. Weidensall, p. 25 
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seore are 


885, P.E 


positive and 


020: tests 2, .965, P.E. .010; test 3, 


S4, PLE 026: test 4. .80. P.E. .038: test 5, 
S1, P.E. .038: test 6. .79, PE. .038: test 7, 
85, P.E. .020; test 8, .97, P.E. .010 
CON Us S 

1. White el ‘ fenders are be ~» hee 
average telligenc vhite women; the 
colored female offenders are above the average 

telligence of colored women. 

2. Considering the mental age of the aver 
age adult be 13 years and 8 months and 
diagnosing all 1.Q.’s below 72.5 as feeble 


minde d we Til 
feeble-minded 


72.5 and 80 as border line cases we 


d 16.2 per cent., of this group 

Diagnosing all I.Q.’s between 
find 16.2 
per cent. border-line cases in this group. 
3. The 


sex, property 


scores for erimes against 


life 


order of crimes as given in Murchison’s table® 


median 
and rights of support the 
or negro offenders but not so well in the case 
of white offenders. 

4. Age and the type of crime committed 
appear independent of the score attained. 

5. Tests 2°and 8 correlate highest with the 
entire tests. This corresponds to the findings 
in the Army with respect to test 3 but not 
in the case of test 2 which in the army stands 
sixth 
CARNEY LANDIs, 
G. F. Arps 
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SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 
NATIONAL COUNCIL OF SOCIAL SCIENCE 
TEACHERS 
THE preliminary organization meeting of 
the National 
Teachers 
Atlantic City, on 


Council f Social Science 


Brighton Casino, 
March 3, at 


as follows: 


will open at the 
Thursday, 


2:30 p.m. The program is 


8 ‘*(Criminals and College Students,’’ Murchison, 
ScHOOL AND Society, July 1920, Vol XII., No. 


288. 
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1. Program of the proposed Council 
1 E. U 


bia University 


Rugg, Teachers College, Colum- 


» Value of the Cow for History and the 
Social Sciences. (15 min. allotted 
each speaker.) 

1. D. C. Knowlton, Li School o 
Teachers ( lege, secretary, Com 


History and Citizenship, 
American Historical Association. 
Balliet, Washington, D. C 
National C 
the Teaching of Citizenship. 
c. J. M. 
Columbia University, chairman, Com 
National 


Commission 


%S 2. & 
chairman, mmittee for 


Gambri Teachers College. 


mittee on Social Studies, 


Education Association. 

on Reorganization of Secondary 
Education. 

d. H. V. Church, principal, J. 
Morton High 


Social Studies Committee. 


Sterling 
Chairman, 
National 

School 


School. 

Association of Secondary 
Principals. 

e. H. H. Moore, Washington, D. C., 
chairman, Social Studies Committee 


American Sociological Association. 


3. General discussion and appointment of an 


organization committee. 


Studies Dinner, Hotel Alamac, 


Thursday, March 3, 


1. Report of 


Social 
at 6 P.M. 
committee on organization of 
the council 
Citizenship in the Public 
Schools. A. E McKinley, managing 
Historical Philadelphia. 
3. Training for Citizenship in a Democracy. 
W.C 
University. 
Note. 


ing the proposed Council of Social Science 


2. History and 

editor, Outlook 
Bagley, Teachers College, Columbia 
Inquiries and suggestions concern- 
Teachers and the above Social Studies dinner 
Rugg, Teachers 


New York 


$2.00 


should be addressed to E. U 


College, Columbia University, 


City. Reservations for the dinner at 
per plate should be made before February 22, 


through Mr. Rugg 











